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Grand Opening’ 


Fairfax Cable 
Incline Railroad 


The Most important Factor of the Year in 
thedevelop ment of Suburban San Franciscg. - 


Saturday, August 16th, 1913 


at two o'clock 














Everybody invited to the Formal Opening | 


Come and participate in launching the new Scenic Railrosd 
See the wonderfully scenic slopes now with. easy-ateess 


& fificen hundr ed foot inctine réilroad 
rising : 500 feet. reveais the natural petlectio ax of Marin 
Counsy s noied scenery. Come and spend adey of eave: consort 
snd eajoyment in Nature’s Wonderland. Sr. the 
great locests ol Redwood. Pine, Oak and thé Artisiic ror! home- 
sitee with every luxury of she city, ~ Stren 4s, water, electric lights 
and ali URgroOverMe sts alreai dy int. : 





Three New Subdivisions wow open 
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Advertisement from The Stalinenien: then a wail, invited 
all Marinites to see funicular's first trip. 








The Western Railroader 
“For the Western Railfan” 


P.O. BOX 668, SAN MATEO, CALIFORNIA 
Francis A. Guido, Publisher 
Subscription: Ten issues for a dollar 
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FAJRFAX FUNICULAR WAS FUN 





By JACK EISEN 

San Franciseo has its pictur- 
esque, clattering cable cars. 

Cincinnati has its incline planes, 
giant elevators which lift and 
lower trucks and automobiles—and 
once carried streetcars—from the 
lowlands to the heights overlooking 
the Ohio river. 

Wuppertal, Germany, maintains 
its unique passenger monorail. — 

Los Angeles still has its odd lit- 
tle Angels Flight counterbalance 
railway, an anachronism these days 
of speed and monoxide. 

Portland not long ago abandoned 
its precipitous, serpentine Council 
Crest trolley. 

And Marin, not to be outdone in 
the wide-eyed era of 40 years ago, 
boasted its own transit curiosity. 
It had its Fairfax “funicular,” a 
cable line first built as a real estate 
promotion scheme and maintained 
for a decade and a half as a semi- 
practical means of travel between 


’ the bottom lands of Fairfax and 


the steep hillside some 500 feet 
above. 


A FUNICULAR RAILWAY, in 
the words of the dictionary, is “a 
cable railway, especially one as- 
cending a mountain; specifically, 
any form of mountain railway in 
which the weight of an ascending 
car is partly or wholly counter- 
balanced by the weight of a de- 
scending car.” 

How, and why, did Fairfax get 
its funicular? 

Two gentlemen by the name of 
George D. Gray and Edward S. 
Holt in the early days of the cen- 
tury acquired large tracts of land 
in Fairfax. Lowlands could readily 
be developed and sold, But what 
of those highland lots adaptable, 
in that pre-automotive era, to 
mountain goats and grazing sheep? 

Holt, who was president of the 


Fairfax Development Company, | 


had asked himself that question 
many times. He no doubt had it on 
his mind when he vacationed in 
Europe in 1910. There he saw some 
funicular lines up Alpine moun- 
tainsidés. 








COVER PICTURE 


A few days before Fairfax 
Incline Railroad Company be- 


gan its operations, a few 
people got a look at the novel 
cable car line. Cover picture, 
loaned by Fred W. Reusche, 
shows the first test operation 
with passengers aboard the 
lone car. Other pictures loan- 
ed by Dr. Harold Druhan. 


A light dawned. Holt came back 
to San Francisco fired up with the 
idea of building a cable line up 
what has come to be known as . 
Manor Hill. 


GRAY AND HOLT incorporated 
the Fairfax Incline Railroad Com- 
pany and sold to their own Fairfax 
Development Company 10,000 
shares of stock each valued at $1. 
With the $10,000 they obtained 
through shifting cash from: one 
pocket to another, they ordered 
work begun on their cable car line. 

A right-of-way, 30 feet in width, 
was surveyed from Sequoia road 
(midway between Spruce and Tam- 
alpais roads) 1,500 feet up to 
Scenic road. The wooden trestle 
which carried the lone car span- 
ned Oak,. Tamalpais, and Scenic 
roads—and stations were built at 
each. Later another station, Mid- 
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speakers were all there 





way, was constructed between 
Tamalpais and Scenic. There were 
four rails and two cables. One set 
of rails bore the electric car; an- 
other set of rails carried a steel- 
Jaden flatcar which, at the line’s 
midway point, traveled underneath 
the passenger vehicle. 

The passenger car and the coun- 
terbalance car were the same 
weight. The electric motor at the 
top end of the track and con- 
trolled from the car provided 
enough impetus (through a pull 
on the cable) to move the vehicle 
as though it were operating on a 
level line. This principle, incident- 
ally was used on the old Fillmore 
Hill trolley in San Francisco; but 
there the downward passenger car 
provided a counterweight for the 
car going uphill. 


WITH THE FAIRFAX line byt 
1,500 feet long — an eighth of a 
mile—and a rise of some 500 feet, 
the car had to negotiate a 334% 
per cent grade. The car's speed was 
500 feet a minute. 

The car itself was built in three 
sections, one below the other, and 
the seats were tilted so that pas- 
sengers sat horizontally. Capacity 
of the car was 26 passengers. 

Opening day — Sunday, August 
16, 1913—saw the St. Vincent’s 
School for Boys band presenting 
the first of a series of sacred music 
concerts. Refreshments were given 
away. Speakers included H. 8S 
Foote of the Bank of San An- 
selmo, E. B. Martinelli (father of 
Superior Judge Jordan L. Martin- 
elli), Joseph Raas, and the San 
Rafael brothers Cochrane—lawyer 
P. H. and publisher M. F. 

When festivities ended, ticket 
salesmen went to work and sold 
600 round trips to the hilltop. How 
many lots the real estate salesmen 
disposed of the first day is not 
recorded. 


BUT FRED REUSCHE, who be- 
came sales manager for the devel- 
opment company the month after 
the funicular began operating and 
now is sales manager for Tarrant 
Realty in San Rafael, says the rail- 
way gave an immediate shot in the 
arm to the realty operations. Hun- 
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dreds traveled by train and ferry 
on Sundays to see the queer little 
line, to pay nickel fares, and to 
look at—and purchase—lots, 

The development company didn’t 
want to get stuck’ with the line 
after they sold off all the land. So 















EAIREAX INCLINE RAILROAD COMPANY 
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Seven trips cost 25 cents, as 
this ticket indicates. 


they worked out a method of un- 
loading it upon the landowners. 
Gray and Holt told buyers they 
would deed the Fairfax Incline 
Railroad Company’s stock over to 
the lot buyers after all lots had 
been sold. . 

But this never came about. The 
reason is simple: they never sold 
all the lots. 


IN 1919, FAIRFAX Development 
Company sold remaining lots—and 
the stock in the incline railway— 
to Rivers Brothers of San Fran- 
cisco. That firm soon sold the rail- 
way line to August Seidel, who a 
year later defaulted in his pay- 
ments. Rivers Brothers recovered 
the line and again sold it, this time 
to the late H. M. Ballou, Marin 
capitalist, who retained the com- 
pany only one year. 

The line’s last operating owner | 
was Julius Hochfelder, who ran an 
inn at the upper terminal. Through 
the years the once-model line had 
fallen into disrepair. The number . 
of passengers dwindled each year 
—it carried 68,000 in 1925 and only 
35,000 in 1928. In 1928 the Califer- 
nia Railroad Commission inspected 
the railway, found #% unsafe, and 
ordered: extensive repairs, 

When Hochfelder failed to do 
the work—the line never had paid 
its owR way and reconstruction 
was regarded as throwing good 
money after bad — the funicular : 
was abandoned. Commuters ana 
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Trestle footings in place th 1912, but it took nearly " 
@ year to get line operating. joe's | 
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Opening day scene at the topside ter- back down to Sequoia drive. While 
minal shows passengers awaiting -trip at the top the real estate salesmen 
had a real field day. 
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Workmen complete installation of the pullies, motor, and cable mechanism 
vts” of Fairfax Incline Railroad—the which pulled car from Sequoia drive 
to summit in 3 minutes. ‘ 
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Dizzy view from part way up funicular. 





Same 


panorama can be seen today from, Stoliz way steps, . 


weekenders had to find a new way 
‘to scale the hillside, 

THE FINAL CHAPTER of the 
railway’s history. involves court 
action. August Seidel brought suit 
against tne railway corporation for 
“services rendered.” The court de- 
cided in his favor. To satisfy the 
judgment, the railway, was sold at 
auction on the Marin county court- 
house steps. Through a “dummy” 
bidder Seidel gained control. He 
began dismantling the railway im- 
mediately. 

The motor, the cables, the rails, 
the various pieces of operating 
equipment were shipped off to a 
mine in Nevada—where, Fairfax 
legend has it, they are still in op- 
eration. 

The trestlework remained in 
piaee. fer some years. It, too, even- 
tually was razed. In its place was 
built.2 long, steep flight of steps. 
The right-of-way is now known as 
Stoltz way for the jovial German 
shopkeeper—Frank B. Stoltz—who 
built his Stoltz’ Emporium. general 
store at the foot of the incline. Be- 
eause of the heavy weekend influx 
to Fairfax in those days the Stokz 


store did an exceptionally heavy 
trade in Sunday newspapers. 
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Stoltz’ widow, who now lives in’ 
San Rafael, recalls those days. 

“My husband was a jolly man 
-.. @ jolly man ... we weren’t 
aJlowed to sell beer or liquor, but 


Frank would invite the customers * 


back into our house and treat them 
out of our icebox ...and he would 
sit by the hour and tell stories ... 
if he were here, he would tell you 
a lot about the old days... .” 

SINCE 1913, indeed, since World 
War II, the character of Fairfax 
has changed. The weekend visitors, 
once a majority, have largely gone. 
In their place are year-around resi- 
dents. The modern automobile has 
taken over the job of the old fun- 
icular. The bus has replaced the 
electric trains. A parking lot has 
replaced the “hump” upon which 
the electric rar. Stores, a theater, 
markets, service stations, schools 
have mushroomed. 

And, -with land still available, 
real estate developments continue. 
The: salesmen today can convince 
would-be buyers without benefit of 
cable railways, band concerts; and 
free refreshments. The . American 
public is getting sophisticated. 
Seems a pity, doesn’t it? It was 
more fun in the old days. 
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